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Reading Among the Expeditionaries of 
Dazquez de Coronado to Arizona, Alew Mexico, and 
California, and the Influence of Popular Literature 
in Mew Spain and Mew Gaficia 


£y 
By Michael Mathes 


—t he Expedition H 


wee VAZQUEZ DE CORONADO (1510-1554), a native of the university 
city of Salamanca, in 1535 voyaged to New Spain with Viceroy Antonio de 
Mendoza. In Mexico City he acquired and married wealth, and, in 1538, was 
appointed governor of Nueva Galicia by Mendoza. The appointment correspond- 
ed with reports made in 1536 by Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, who had been cast 
away in 1527 off the east coast of Florida and who, after nine years of wandering, 
had reached Culiacan on the Pacific coast with news of large, rich northern settle- 
ments. In 1539, Fray Marcos de Niza was sent to New Mexico to verify these reports 
and returned with exaggerated descriptions of Indian pueblos of the region. These 
were immediately identified with the Seven Cities of Antilia, a medieval fantasy of 
seven cities of gold founded in the eighth century by seven Portuguese bishops 
with treasures they carried when fleeing the Moslem invasion. This concept was 
reasonable for the time, in that geography was uncertain, the New World was seen 
as the equivalent of the Orient, and no urban settlement other than Tenochtitlan- 
México had yet been discovered in the Americas. 

With the hope of finding another México, in 1540 Mendoza ordered the 
formation of a major expedition to conduct exploration and to search for what 
were rapidly becoming known as the Seven Cities of Cibola, in the kingdom of 
Quivira. Mendoza’s friend and protegé, Vazquez de Coronado, was named as its 
commander and, when mustered in Compostela, capital of Nueva Galicia, the 
expeditionary party comprised two hundred thirty men with horses, sixty-two 
men without horses, thirty-four infantry with harquebuses and/or crossbows, five 
Franciscan friars, and one thousand to one thousand three hundred Indian allies. 
Equipped and supplied with one thousand horses, six hundred mules, hundreds 
of head of livestock for provisions, twenty-seven harquebuses, nineteen crossbows, 
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six or seven mortars, ten men with full armor, and thirty men with chain mail. 
Most of the non-Indian participants were natives of the regions of Castilla, 
Extremadura, and Andalucia in Spain, but five Portuguese, two Italians, one 
Frenchman, one Scotsman (Thomas Blake), one German, and possibly other non- 
Hispanics also were part of the ranks. Unbeknown to its participants, the expedi- 
tion would be the largest overland exploring party in history. 

Departing Compostela on 22 April 1540, Vazquez de Coronado reached New 
Mexico in June, and proceeded to the Rio Grande pueblos, where he wintered. In 
April 1541, the party headed eastward to the high plains of west Texas and OKla- 
homa in search of the Seven Cities, reaching central Kansas before returning to the 
pueblos for the second winter. The following spring, the expedition departed for 
Sonora to return to Compostela. 

The highly descriptive muster roll of 22 February 1540 provides insight into the 
socio-economic status of many of the participants. Francisco Vazquez de Coron- 
ado, governor; Lope de Samaniego, field commander; Pedro de Tovar, ensign; 
Hernando de Alvarado, captain of artillery; Garcia L6pez de Cardenas, captain; 
Alonso del Moral, ensign; Diego Gutiérrez de Caballeria, captain; Diego Lépez, 
captain, councilman of Sevilla; Rodrigo Maldonado, captain; Juan Jaramillo, 
author of a narrative; Tristan de Luna y Arellano, captain; Diego de Guevara, cap- 
tain, son of the Conde de Ofiate, chief magistrate; Pedro Castafieda de Najera, 
author of a chronicle of the expedition; Pablo de Melgosa, captain; Melchor Diaz, 
sergeant, magistrate of Culiacan; Hernando Bermejo, scribe; Juan de Contreras, 
interpreter; Juan de Cuevas, scribe; Pedro de Ledesma, chief magistrate; and Juan 
de Zaldivar, city councilman. These twenty individuals, through their bureaucrat- 
ic positions, military rank, wealth, and social status indicated by their titles, were 
certainly literate. Furthermore, ownership of European arms and armor, and of 
horses, indicated relative wealth, a factor highly determinative of the education of 
an individual, and from these considerations, as well as studies of book sales in six- 
teenth-century New Spain, it is reasonable to assume that minimally some one 
hundred members of the expedition were functionally literate’ Of course the Fran- 
ciscan friars Marcos de Niza, provincial of the province of the Santo Evangelio; 
Juan de Padilla, guardian of Zapotlan; Antonio de Castilblanco, chaplain to 
Vazquez de Coronado; Juan de la Cruz, guardian of Tuxpan; and lay brothers Luis 
de Ubeda and Daniel el Italiano, were literate, although they probably generally 
eschewed profane literature.” 
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—f Books and Libraries in Mew Spain 


On 25 July 1525, a Royal Order granted a monopoly on the book trade in New Spain 
to Jacomé Cromberger, printer, of Sevilla. Although religious and humanist titles 
were sold, principal sales were of popular literature, the widely read romances of 
chivalry. These originated and were diffused as oral narrative and ballads of trou- 
badours during the thirteenth through fifteenth centuries, and recounted the 
actions of crusaders overseas and in Iberia, adventures in foreign lands, true and 
imaginary, many of which were centered in Greece, the Levant, and Asia, and of 
ancient and medieval travelers such as Homer, Marco Polo, and John Mandeville. 
With the development and spread of printing by moveable type, after 1500 these 
romances were the subject of numerous titles in relatively inexpensive, readily 
available editions. Reality and fantasy were melded in the romances of chivalry, 
greatly influencing contemporary conduct and morality, and inciting the imagi- 
nation to greater endeavors, as demonstrated in the supreme expression of the 
impact of these romances, Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra’s El Ingenioso Hidalgo 
Don Quixote de la Mancha. (Madrid: Juan de la Cuesta, 1605). 

The extraordinary popularity of this literature was evidenced by the Royal Order 
of 4 April 1531, specifically citing Amadis de Gaula, and prohibiting commerce in 
romances of chivalry due to royal and religious concern over their influence upon 
Indian populations, that was reiterated on 14 July 1536 in a Royal Order prohibit- 
ing the sale of books to Indians. Concurrent with these orders, through the efforts 
of Bishop Juan de Zumarraga and Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza, whose personal 
libraries numbered some four hundred and two hundred volumes, respectively, 
printing was established in the New World on 12 July 1539 through a contract 
between Juan Cromberger of Sevilla and Juan Pablos (Giovanni Paolo), printer of 
Brescia. At his shop in Mexico City, from 1539 to 1556, Pablos employed dark, Ger- 
manic, medieval Gothic type styles for his imprints when these had begun to dis- 
appear from southern European type fonts. 

Demonstrative of the parallel growth of libraries, that of the Colegio Imperial 
de Santa Cruz de Tlatelolco held one hundred and three titles in one hundred and 
twenty-five volumes that were printed before 1540,> and the library of the Francis- 
can monastery, San Francisco de Guadalajara, of eight hundred seventy-eight 
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inventoried volumes in 1610, contained one hundred twenty titles printed before 
1540. Apart from the predominately religious titles of Biblical commentary, phi- 
losophy, sermonaries, and monastic rules, humanist secular works by Cicero, 
Homer, Merlin, Sallust, Aesop, Terrence, Ovid, Persius Flaccus, Quintillian, Flav- 
ius Josephus, and Antonio de Guevara were represented in these pre-1540 imprints, 
as were the complete writings of Desiderius Erasmus. 

Numerous works by humanist authors were to be found throughout libraries in 
New Spain, and many of them cautioned against the dangers of intensive reading 
of chivalric romances. 

Antonio de Guevara, bishop of Guadix, in Marco Aurelio, con el relox de principes 
(Valladolid: Nicolas Tierri, 1529), considered the reading of romances as a waste of 
time and conducive to stupidity; as did Juan Luis Vives in De officio mariti (1529). 
These cautions and Royal Orders notwithstanding, popular literature entered New 
Spain as contraband, as a result of casual inspection, corruption, inclusion in large 
shipments of religious literature, and transportation by individual readers. Famil- 
iars of the Holy Office of the inquisition were generally unconcerned with secular 
literature, their jurisdiction and interest being primarily in the prevention of 
heresies. 


—f Commerce in Romances of Chivalry 


Shipments of books to New Spain in the early sixteenth century, before the 
Vazquez de Coronado expedition, included numerous copies of twenty-six titles 
of the chivalric romances: Tirant lo Blanch (Valencia, 1490; Valladolid, 1511); Cua- 
tro Libros de Amadis de Gaula (Zaragoza, 1508; Sevilla, 1511), continued by Garci 
Ord6éfiez de Montalvo, Las Sergas del muy esforcado caballero Esplandian (Sevilla: 
Jacobo Cromberger, 1510); Florisando (Salamanca, 1510); Palmerin de Oliva (Sala- 
manca, 1511); Historia del caballero de Dios que avra por nombre Cifar (Sevilla: 
Jacobo Cromberger, 1512); Primaleén de Grecia (Salamanca, 1512); Lisuarte de 
Grecia (Sevilla, 1514, Jacobo Cromberger, 1525); Demanda del Sancto Grial con los 
maravillosos fechos de Lanzarote y de Galaz (Toledo, 1515); Floriseo (Valladolid, 1516; 
Sevilla: Jacobo Cromberger, 1520); Arderique (Valencia, 1517); Clarian de Landanis 
(Toledo, 1518); Claribalte (Valencia, 1519); Leoneo de Ungria (Toledo, 1520); Lepole- 
mo (Sevilla: Juan Cromberger, 1521); Polindo (Toledo, 1526); Lidaman de Ganayle 
(Toledo, 1528); Amadis de Grecia (Cuenca, 1530); Florindo (Zaragoza, 1530); Felix 
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Magno (Barcelona, 1531); Florambel de Lucea (Valladolid, 1532); Don Florisel de 
Niquea (Valladolid, 1532); Platir (Valladolid, 1533); Lidamor de Escocia (Salamanca, 
1534); Lucidante de Tracia (Salamanca, 1534); and, Rogel de Grecia (Medina del 
Campo, 1535). Their protaganists were the medieval Christian knight-crusader, 
and an analogous identification of conquest and conversion of unknown lands was 
readily assumed by conquistadores in the New World and inspired their actions.° 

The inventory of Jacobo Cromberger, printer of Sevilla and monopolist of book 
sales in New Spain, on 7 June 1529 recorded: 398- Amadis; 80- Amadis de Grecia; 
320- Don Claridn; 1,501- Rey Canamor, 162- Lisuarte de Grecia; 95- Caballero de la 
Cruz; 405- Caballeros Oliveros de Castilla; and, 209- Cancionero general, a total of 
3,170 copies of eight titles. An inventory of the chivalric romances in the stock of 
Juan Cromberger, heir to the monopoly remaining in force until 1542, on his death, 
in 1540, recorded: 446- Amadis de Gaula; 1,017- Espejo de caballerias; 156- Palmerin; 
10- Lisuarte de Grecia; 171- Cronica de Florisel de Niquea; 228- Trapisondas de Don 
Reynaldo; 167- Caballero de la Cruz, 696- Rey Canamor; 550- Caballeros Oliveros de 
Castilla (Valladolid, 1501, Valencia, 1505, Sevilla: Jacobo Cromberger, 1507, 1509, 
1510); 325- Tragicomedia de Calisteo y Melibea (Sevilla, 1501, Toledo, 1502, Sevilla: 
Jacobo Cromberger, 1502, 1503, Valencia, 1514, 1518); 823- Doncella Teodor, 409- 
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Crénica de...Caballeros Tablante; 730- Alexos; 377- Cronica del Cid Ruy Diaz (Sevil- 
la, 1509, Burgos, 1512); 370- Siete Sabios; 281- Conde Ferndn Gonzdlez (Sevilla: 
Jacobo Cromberger, 1509, Toledo, 1511, Burgos, 1516); 557- Roberto el Diablo; 194- 
Flores y Blancaflor; 372- Libro de la linda Magalona; and, 800- Cronica Troyana, an 
extraordinary total of 7,789 copies of but twenty titles. These inventories, as do 
numerous others of the period, clearly document a total lack of concern for pro- 
hibitions on distribution and shipment of this literary genre. Furthermore, the 
extensive stock demonstrates a constant demand and sale of these works, long 
press runs, numerous printings and editions of them, and the evidently high prof- 
it to be made in their publishing and sale, as well as a relatively high percentage of 
literacy among Spanish-speakers in New Spain.” 


—f Medieval Romances in the Gouthwestern United States 1 


Numerous cases of topographical identification with tales of chivalry are evident 
in the New World. In the present-day United States, the name California was 
derived from the Sergas de Esplandian (Sevilla: Jacobo Cromberger, 1510; Toledo, 
1521; Salamanca, 1525; Burgos, Sevilla, 1526). The Amazons of Queen Calafia in the 
Sergas were readily identified with reports received by Fernando Cortés in 1523 
from the expeditions of Francisco Cortés and Cristébal de Olid, relating the exis- 
tence of Cihuatlan (Land of Women), a great island in the Pacific to the west of 
Colima. In 1530, during his conquest of Nueva Galicia, Nufio Beltran de Guzman 
reported that he would proceed to the discovery of the region of Amazons in Cihu- 
atlan, and before the departurture of the Vazquez de Coronado expedition, the 
name of California had been applied by popular usage to the west coast of North 
America. 

In addition to Amadis de Gaulaand the Sergas de Esplandidn, the Romance de los 
doce pares de Francia (Barcelona: Juan Rosembach, 1513) or Historia del emperador 
Carlomagno y de los doce pares de Francia (Sevilla: Jacobo Cromberger, 1521, 1525, 
1534), a relatively short, easily read work, enjoyed widespread popularity. Fernan- 
do Cortés and his lieutenants were clearly inspired by the Historia del emperador 
Carlomagno y de los doce pares de Francia, contemporary in its printing to the con- 
quest of Tenochtitlan, and analogous to Emperor Charles V, Cortés and his offi- 
cers, and even Malintzin (Dofia Marina).® 
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That romances of chivalry were read by literate members of the Vazquez de 
Coronado expedition, and probably transmitted orally to those who were not, is 
virtually certain. At least one documented case is that of the chronicler of the expe- 
dition, Pedro Castafieda de Najera, who cites the Historia del emperador Carlo- 
magno y de los doce pares de Francia in his account of Captain Juan Gallego in com- 
bating the Mixton rebellion in Nueva Galicia (Part III, Chapter VII). He writes that 
he is “a serious author who is proven and who does not write fables, like some 
things we read now-a-days in books of chivalry....our Spaniards... surpass, as 
deeds of amazement, not only the aforesaid books, but even the ones written about 
the twelve peers of France.” [“...autor sierto con quien aprobar. Y que no escribe 
fabulas, como algunas cosas que en nuestros tiempos lemos en los libros de caba- 
llerias... nuestros espatioles... que sobrepujan, en hechos de admiracion, no sélo a los 
libros dichos, sino a los que se escriben de los doce pares de Francia...” |° 

The influence of tales of chivalry, without direct reference to any specific work, 
is clear in the acceptance by the expeditionaries of the report of Fray Marcos de 
Niza of 2 September 1739, wherein he alluded to the wealth and grandeur of Cibo- 
la, the smallest of the Seven Cities, and of Totonteac, still greater than those of 
Cibola, as well as in the relation of Hernando de Alarcén of 1540 stating that Cibo- 
la was a Christian city.° Nevertheless, the image of cities wealthy in gold and jew- 
els that raised the hopes of the expeditionaries was quickly dispelled, and general 
disaffection became evident, as expressed by Vazquez de Coronado in his refer- 
ence to the seven cities as little villages, in a letter to viceroy Antonio de Mendoza 
on 3 August 1540. Just as the reading of tales of chivalry stimulated the exploration, 
its completion demonstrated their fictional foundations. 

As the geographic realities of the New World and of its inhabitants became bet- 
ter known, the influence of medieval literature on its image diminished. Explo- 
ration by Juan de Ofiate in 1598-1601 dispelled the already tarnished concepts of 
the Seven Cities of Cibola and kingdom of Quivira. Similarly, occupation of the 
peninsula of California after 1697 dispersed the myth of the great island monarchy 
of Calafia, and exploration of the Great Basin in the final quarter of the eighteenth 
century ended belief in the lake of gold. Although their origins are generally for- 
gotten, many of the medieval place-names derived from literature have remained 
on the land. 
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President Taylor’s Report 
Presented at the Annual Meeting, October 15, 2002 


ELCOME TO THE 89th Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California. 
The actual birth day is sometime this fall — perhaps someone might know 
when? Incidentally, 1912 was the year that L.L. Bean was founded, a bit of trivia I 
know you will cherish. 
No organization lives ninety years without dedication to its founding vision by 
a lot of people. The Book Club of California has had many dedicated members in 
the past and continues to have many today. In addition to those elected or appoint- 
ed to office, there are members at large who support the Club in many ways, and 
the Club owes them sincerest thanks. And there are those who are always ready to 
walk the extra mile, and have done so for me, even if they carry other loads. To 
these people, I and the Club owe a debt of gratitude. Included in this category are 
John Borden, Barbara Land, Earl Emelson, Vince Lozito, and Margaret Johnson. 
To the Board, who have been most attentive to the Club's business, and who also 
are part of the previously mentioned groups, thank you one and all. 
Most of the heavy lifting of the Club is done by our various committees, and a 
recap of their activities is as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP 

Kathleen Burch is working on a membership program with a focus on getting new 
and younger members from the extended book arts community. This is area in 
which we all need to be involved. 


FINANCE 

John Borden and Michael Sack have been faithful stewards of our club's finances, 
and Dodge and Cox has done an outstanding job of managing our investments. 
Thanks to all. 


Quarterly News-Letter. 

First rate QN-Ls. A lot of work goes into each QN-L and many thanks and much 
appreciation to Bob Chandler and Ann Whipple. Patrick Reagh is the current 
printer of the QN-L. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Our publications are the most visible and notable activity of the Club. This high 
profile team is lead by Gary Kurutz, a man who performs his job with great skill; 
he has earned the gratitude of all. Published this past year was John DePol: A Cat- 
alogue Raisonné. One annual Keepsake was published, Treasures of The Book Club 
Library, Part II (out of sequence), and the Keepsakes for 2002 and 2003 are in the 
works. We also have five books in various stages of production. 


LIBRARY 

Chairman Peter Hanff has been pulling double duty at The Bancroft this past year 
but is now back to a normal schedule and will be able to address the issues facing 
The Sperisen Library. Many thanks to Nancy Hoyt for taking on this responsibil- 
ity for the interim. 


EXHIBITS 

Jack Maclean put together seven splendid exhibits this past year: Bookplates; The 
Grace Hoper Press; The Rounce & Coffin Club’s Exhibition of Western Books; 
“California Calls You,” California promotional literature from the collection of KD 
and Gary Kurutz; the Modern Library collection of Henry Toledano; Book Club 
books and archival material in honor of the Club’s ninetieth anniversary. Jack was 
also the Vice President of the Club and was always there when needed. Thank you, 
Jack, for your contributions to making this a great year. 


HOUSE 
Our house is always in order! Many thanks to you, Madeleine Rose. 


PUBLIC PROGRAMS 

Margaret Johnson took on this task with determination. The job had been some- 
what neglected by yours truly, but Margaret resurrected it and produced three pub- 
lic programs: Sidney Berger on the California Center for the Book; KD and Gary 
Kurutz on promoting California; and Henry Toledano on the Modern Library edi- 
tions. Many thanks to Margaret for the resurrection. 
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PLANNING 
Chairman Goff was not given any projects to plan. Thanks to the team for stand- 
ing by. The future for this team may be different. 


PERSONNEL 
Jerry Cole has taken on the task of keeping our H.R. responsibilities under con- 
trol, and does it well. 


OSCAR LEWIS AWARDS 
Jerry Cole also wears this hat and it seems to fit him well. The process of selection 
goes smoothly and worthy candidates are recognized. 


GRANTS 
John Crichton has taken on the task of upgrading the Club's grant program with 
the goal of making the program more effective and constructive. A newly defined 
program will be presented to the Board today. 


WEB SITE 

John Crichton has also taken on the job of maintaining our web site. Many thanks, 
John, for your continued interest and support of the Club. John, as my immediate 
predecessor, has been a great help to me personally, educating me in the mysteri- 
ous ways of The Book Club of California. 


EVENTS 

The Club supported the annual San Francisco Books Arts Wayzgoose. We parti- 
cipated in the Gold Rush Book Fair and the Steinbeck exhibition at Sacramento's 
Crocker Art Museum. We also supported an event honoring member Jack Stauf- 
facher held at the Berkeley Faculty Club. 


STAFF 

Last and certainly not least, I express my deepest gratitude to Ann Whipple, who 
keeps it all together, and to James Nance, who keeps track of us all. We could do 
little without their most capable and constant attention to the daily details of the 
Club. With gratitude we salute you. 
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All in all and thanks to all we will be entering our ninth decade a healthy organ- 
ization in a time of national and international turmoil and uncertainly, even 
though we have the excitement of our Giants going to the World Series. During 
the Club’s lifetime there have been a number of uncertain interludes. The Club 
always survived well, thanks to its membership. It has been said by others that The 
Book Club of California is a special place. During this past year I have gotten to 
know the Club better and appreciate how truly special it is. It has been my honor 
and pleasure to serve as president this past year. Thank you. 


Exhibition Notes & Public Program News 


During November 2002, Book Club members Roger Wicker and Nancy Hoyt 
installed an exhibition devoted to James M. Dourgarian's extensive collection of 
more than one-hundred titles of World War II's Armed Services Editions: “When 
Books Went To War.” Considering the ephemeral nature of these little books, it was 
heartening to see how well they had survived, how bright and lively their colorful 
covers still were. On November 18, Mr. Dourgarian gave an 

interesting talk to Book Club members and guests. If these humble little books 
could talk—what stories they might tell of where they had been and what battles 
they had seen. Still, they elicited fond memories of good reads in tight places from 
those of our members who served during W.W. II. 

Writer, teacher, and historian Richard Dillon, a frequent contributor to the 
Quarterly News-Letter, once recounted how, during the last months of W. W. II, he 
was forced to abandon his knapsack, replete with “a whole library of these dear lit- 
tle books,” to the advancing German troops in order to save his life. Well, Dick, as 
an ancient Greek philosopher might well have said, “Of dear little books there are 
many, of your life there is only one.” 


Members of The Book Club of California gathered on December 9, 2002, to cele- 
brate the Club’s ninetieth birthday. This festive occasion also marked the opening 
of an exhibition of twenty-four outstanding books from the Club’s own extensive 
collection. Our members should have on their shelves both Twelve Treasures From 
The Library of The Book Club of California (1997), designed by James Wehlage and 
printed letterpress at the Tuscan Press, Novato, California, and its companion vol- 
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ume, Treasures of The Book Club Library, Part II (2000), designed and printed by 
Jonathan Clark at The Artichoke Press in Mountain View, California. These lav- 
ishly illustrated Keepsakes were written and edited by Barbara Jane Land, out- 
standing librarian and mistress of the art of bibliographic description, who is now 
at work on Part III. The Keepsake for 2000 was dedicated to Albert Sperisen, who 
did so much to steer the Book Club in its present direction, and for whom the 
Club's library is named. It is hard to choose which of the twenty-four books in this 
exhibition one would name as the most special. Each one is an important exam- 
ple in the history of fine printing in the Western world. A few are unique by rea- 
son of their extraordinary bindings or their unusual provenance. Fine books are 
meant to survive many human lifetimes, or, as a famous violinist said of his beloved 
Stradivarius—“the fact that I have had it for fifty years, loved it and played it almost 
daily constitutes but a moment in this instrument's lifetime.” Each of these books 
is a rare jewel indeed—a treasure in our keeping. Take the charming The Wood 
Beyond the World, written and published by William Morris over a century ago, 
still with its invoice and canceled cheque amazingly preserved. We look forward to 
our next exhibition, the Rounce & Coffin Club Western Books of 2002, a series of 
brand new books which will be on display at the Book Club's rooms during March 
and April 2003. 

ADELA SPINDLER ROATCAP 


Reviews 


New from The Yolla Bolly Press: The Inner Galaxy by Loren Eiseley 

The Inner Galaxy, the latest fine press edition from the press in Covelo, California, 
is all you've come to expect in a Yolla Bolly Press book: a substantive text served up 
in classic type, and a design befitting its content. 

In this essay, first published in 1969, Loren Eiseley brings to his consideration of 
the perennial question “What makes us human?” his wide-ranging knowledge of 
science, anthropology, and philosophy, as well as his poetic sensibility and skill as 
a literary stylist. Diverging from the predominant biological approach to the evo- 
lution of consciousness, Eiseley chooses to focus on the free-will aspect of what it 
means to be human: to have choice in matters of expression and action, the capa- 
city for love and compassion unharnessed to the struggle for survival, and the 
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drive to search for knowledge and meaning. He observes “[Man] has broken from 
the opened seed pod of the prehominid brain, a thistledown now drifting toward 
the empty spaces of the universe. He is full of the lights and visions — yes, and 
the fearful darknesses — of the next age of man. The world we now know is open- 
ended, unpredictable....” Nothing could be more relevant today. 

Physically, the book is distinct from previous Yolla Bolly Press imprints. Two 
book-seasons ago the Press released Gertrude Stein’s Paris France, gaily illustrated 
by Ward Schumaker with charming brush-and-ink illustrations and expressive 
hand lettering splashed with bright color. (The edition, by the way, is still in print, 
and contains the most winsome caricatures of man’s — and woman’s — best friend 
ever drawn. When the dog days are upon you, you'll wish you had one.) The Inner 
Galaxy, by contrast, is a model of understated elegance. Both slipcase and book 
cloth are the deep blue-gray of twilight — an existential slate, you might say. The 
book opens to a preliminary flysheet of the same deep hue, immediately followed 
by a sheet of indigo Thai paper spangled with haloed specks of white. The half- 
title page displays three crisp words pleasingly placed in a field of warm white, and 
is preceded by a blank sheet which retains its deckle in every copy. The title page 
carries a small bit of color in the form of a six-pointed star in evening blue; the 
motif is repeated in blind-stamping on the cover. The book offers tactile as well as 
intellectual pleasure in a slim but generous 9.5-by-10-inch volume that falls open 
easily and is printed in handset Monotype Walbaum on Italian mouldmade Mag- 
nani Incisioni paper. Four aquatint etchings by Jennifer Sturgill, master printer at 
Aurobora Press in San Francisco, illustrate the text. Printed in a rich green-tinted 
black using a labor-intensive process, the etchings have an ethereal quality that 
suits the text beautifully. The edition is limited to 125 copies. 

Text-page design and hand typesetting of The Inner Galaxy were well under way 
at the time of James Robertson’s sudden death in November, 2001. Carolyn Robert- 
son saw the book through its final design, art direction, and publishing cycle and 
dedicated the book to the memory of James. It stands as a testament to the endur- 
ing work of the Press and marks a transition. I can’t wait to see what The Yolla 
Bolly Press will do next; it’s sure to be wonderful, and different. 

BECKY FISCHBACH 
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Books, “Naturally...” 

Lurking behind the rather mundane title and sub-title of Points of Interest: Cali- 
fornia Views, 1860-1870, is a wonderful volume. There is nothing commonplace 
about its text or illustrations. It is a photographic plate book of old-time Califor- 
nia, pastoral, urban, and scenic, plus a few pictures of Nevada mining. 

The volume reproduces, on heavily coated stock for clarity, sharpness, many of 
the best photos in the custody of the Society of California Pioneers. And it docu- 
ments the fact that the well-known Charles B. Turrill (or Turrill-Miller) Collec- 
tion is not the only photographic trove in the Society’s hands. All photographs here 
are from three massive Lawrence and Houseworth Albums. These are the catalogues 
of pictures to which would-be buyers were referred almost a century and a half 
ago. The images from these nineteenth-century samplers offer us an excellent visu- 
al history of the Farthest West in its post-Gold Rush period. 

Gary Kurutz, who has worked with historical photographs during tours of duty 
as a librarian at the Huntington Library, the California Historical Society, the Sutro 
Library, and the California State Library, places these visual documents in proper 
context with a brief foreword. He is followed by photo-historian Peter Palmquist, 
who provides us with a substantial history of the San Francisco firm of George 
Lawrence and Thomas Houseworth and its role in California’s early pictorial 
history. 

What is remarkable is that Lawrence and Houseworth were commercial pho- 
tographers. Yet the partners did such fine work that they became rivals with the 
West’s camera “masters,” Carleton Watkins and Eadweard Muybridge. Moreover, 
the views here are (single) pictures from the double-image (for three-dimension- 
al effect) “stereos,” stereographic views mounted on standard-sized carte de visite 
cards to fit hand-held viewers. These devices and their pictures (twin prints, not 
transparencies) were the forerunners of magic lanterns and glass slides and, even- 
tually, Kodachromes and slide projectors. 

Palmquist has selected 180 representative views from the fifteen hundred held 
by the Pioneers. The variety of pictures is broad, from railroads and shipping 
(Sacramento sidewheel packets, busy Embarcadero wharves, forgotten ports for 
schooners and hay scows, like Redwood City and the Napa River), to mining and 
logging scenes. Unexpected are several very fine portraits of Indians. 

This 228-page oversized book is the progeny of a May and December marriage, 
one arranged by Pioneer matchmakers Amy Boyd, Susan Haas, and Patricia Keats. 
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The blessed union is that of the relatively ancient Society with a brash young pub- 
lishing house, Berkeley Hills Books. Copies are available from the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers at $55 hardbound, $30 softcover, plus shipping. The Society is 
located at 300 4th Street, San Francisco, CA 94107. Telephone (415) 957-1849. 


FL FL FH 


What the prior book does for black-and-white photography, The High Sierra of 
California, by Gary Snyder and Tom Killion, accomplishes for color and art, specif- 
ically woodcut (and linocut) block prints. Views of the Sierra Nevada’s high coun- 
try are stitched together here with bits of poetry by Snyder, excerpts from his back- 
packing journals, edited by Killion, and an essay by the latter comparing and con- 
trasting Snyder with their common mentor, John Muir, whose writings are also 
sampled by the artist. All three individuals involved here possess a spiritual, almost 
reverential, love of the Sierra. 

Killion also appends information on his block-making and printing techniques. 
He has been influenced much more by Hiroshige and Hokusai than by, say, Paul 
Landacre or Mallette Dean. (Interestingly, small world!, Snyder took a course at 
Cal Berkeley in sumi painting from Chiura Obata.) 

The compilers of this book are almost as familiar with the physical Sierra as Muir 
himself. So this is a close-up, personal and hands-on tribute to California’s granitic 
spine. Although based on Killion’s original Quail Press limited edition, fine-press 
High Sierra of California, this version is quite different. For one thing, the Snyder 
mountaineering journal entries (some in almost haiku-like “shorthand” because 
note-taking was difficult for an exhausted hiker above nine thousand feet of ele- 
vation) are part of a new, expanded text. 

When this impressive book first appeared, the San Francisco Chronicle gave it a 
rave review and top billing with a big lead-spread in its Sunday book review sec- 
tion. Then it followed up with (unusual) repeated mini-reviews of the book for 
several weeks. All of this attention is greatly deserved, and proud publisher Mal- 
colm Margolin of Heyday Books (co-publisher with the Yosemite Association) can 
be forgiven for a modest mangling of metaphor in describing the work as the “flag- 
ship” of his flotilla of publications. 

Copies of this glorious salute to our Range of Light can be had from Heyday 
Books, Box 9145, Berkeley, CA 94709. Telephone (510) 549-3564. 

RICHARD H. DILLON 
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Editor’s Note: As this issue went to press, we learned with great sadness of the 
death, on January 11, 2003, of Peter Palmquist, eminent historian of photography. 
A memorial notice will appear later. 


Book Notes 


Surprise! Fess up; you thought that Joseph Heller was a one-book author, did ye 
not? Well, he actually wrote a half-dozen novels after his first, and best one, Catch- 
22 in 1961. The creator of Captain Yossarian also turned out periodical articles, an 
autobiography, and three plays, all of which in their myriad printings are detailed 
by the renowned critic, biographer, and English professor Matthew Bruccoli, 
assisted by Park Bucker, in Joseph Heller: A Descriptive Bibliography. This is a hand- 
some book whose text is enhanced by many illustrations of dust jackets, title pages, 
etc. Alas, it does not come cheap. For this 246-page volume in the University of 
Pittsburgh Series in Bibliography you will have to fork over $100 to the Oak Knoll 
Press, 310 Delaware Street, New Castle, Delaware 19720. (800-996-2556) 


BE BL HL 


Al Sperisen’s fondness for all “Gilliana” initially called the attention of many of us 
to the post-Renaissance Man, Eric Gill. He was designer, artist, typographer, sculp- 
tor, book illustrator, photographer, letterer, rubricator, stone carver, ad infinitum. 
Eric Gill in Ditchling, edited by Peter Holliday for Oak Knoll Press, is a very attrac- 
tive book with a conservative but charming decorated cloth binding, sans dust 
wrapper. And the price is right, only $19.95 for 96 pages of essays by informed Sus- 
sex locals on Gill’s stay (1907-1924) in the village of Ditchling, where and when he 
did some of his most creative work. 


BL FL BH 


At first blush, Frank Herrmann’s A Life in the World of Books, from Oak Knoll, 408 
pages for $39.95, would seem to resemble Anthony Rota’s equally interesting vol- 
ume, Books in the Blood, also from Oak Knoll, so ably reviewed by John Windle in 
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the Winter 2002 QN-L. But they are actually dissimilar. Rota’s memoir was really 
a collection of anecdotal tales of London’s antiquarian book trade. This book is 
more of an autobiography, although its author “cuts to the chase” pretty quickly. 
More important, Herrmann’s career was mainly in new books, not the o.p. vari- 
ety; indeed, in publishing itself, although he later turned to auctioning rare books 
and art. Herrmann worked at Faber and Faber, Methuen’s, Nelson, and other hous- 
es, meeting publishers, printers, writers, and book illustrators. As he became a self- 
taught art historian, he turned author himself, writing The English As Collectors 
and Sotheby’s: Portrait of an Auction House. After working at Sotheby’s, he formed 
up a rival, the BBA, or Bloomsbury Book Auctions. The story lags a bit only in the 
middle, when the bookman becomes more of a manager, dealing with such busi- 
ness crises as mergers and take-overs, rather than books. 


BE BO PH 


Lastly from Oak Knoll, for those biblio-technicians lurking amongst us, is Arthur 
W. Johnson’s The Repair of Cloth Bindings (140 pages, $35). This manual is by one 
of Britain’s outstanding designer bookbinders. His focus here is on the problem of 
repairing cloth-covered, as opposed to leather-bound, books. His step-by-step 
explanation of procedures is helped by eighty-odd illustrations. 


FL FO BG 


You can argue that books are just inanimate objects and do not change; or you can 
insist that they really are as alive as their authors. Whatever the case, there is no 
doubt that their readers change as they age. Nothing Remains the Same: Re-read- 
ing and Remembering, by Wendy Lesser (Houghton Mifflin, 234 pages, $24), is a 
book of literary criticism and of autobiography whose subjects have been 
“screened” by the passage of time and by memory, or recall. The author is a 
spokesman for re-reading, returning to books of one’s past for a fresh look. In her 
case, they are favorite titles of thirty years back. 

To Ms. Lesser, the classics remain masterpieces, particularly Don Quixote and 
Huckleberry Finn. But Tolstoy does not hold up as well as Dostoyevsky. And D. H. 
Lawrence she finds so badly flawed that she “salvages” only one of his short stories. 
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On the other hand, technically minor writers of both past and present, like William 
Dean Howells and Ian McEwan, win high marks. Like good wines, they age well. 
Perhaps this entertaining memoir and collection of essays, informal and per- 
sonal, written in almost conversational style, will nudge book people toward revis- 
iting books that once meant a great deal to them. Remember, really good books 
are never “finished.” 
R. H. DILLON 


Serendipity 


The Committee Chairman’s Musings 


Because of the press of important material last issue, our column was radically 
“ensmalled”—leading to loud leering and cheering among our readers. We have, 
therefore, come back doubly long and twice as bad. 

As all readers are aware, due to the Reaghly good keepsake enclosed with the last 
issue, on December 9, the Book Club celebrated its nintieth anniversary. Of spe- 
cial note, President Curt Taylor awarded four Certificates of Appreciation. They 
went to the indefatigable Barbara Land for years of exacting, detailed work, from 
examining new books for defects to writing keepsakes; “La Favorita,’ the incom- 
parable Madeline Rose, for organizing publication and other celebratory parties; 
the inexhaustible Earl Emelson, recruiter of members and articles for the QN-I; 
and the insightful Jack Maclean for creating eleven years of fine exhibits in the 
Club rooms. 

We always regret to lose a good bookstore. At the end of October 2002, due to 
earthquake retrofitting, Harry and Louise Moises closed the Bookstall at 570 
Sutter Street. We are incredibly saddened, though, to lose a good bookman. Hank 
Moises departed on January 14. We miss his questioning scientific mind and his 
inexplicable explanations of fractals, his quiet wit, and above all, his humanism. 
As grass grows over those barbecued oyster shells tossed into his backyard in his 
honor and memory, do not forget gentle Louise. Our former BCC program 
chairman, a specialist in children’s books, relocated the Bookstall to P.O. Box 4037, 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 925/947-1379; books@bookstallsf.com 

QN-L contributor Adela Roatcap never stops writing. A four-page article on 
“The works of Geoffrey Chaucer Now Newly Imprinted” graces the Fall Gleeson 
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Library (University of San Francisco) newsletter. The “newly imprinted” refers to 
1896, only a year before the birthday of our esteemed member Mike Harrison. The 
creator of this edition was one William Morris—himself the subject of just a 
few shelves of books and articles, the best of which, of course, came from The 
Book Club of California. Thanks to the great generosity of Gale Herrick, Morris’s 
incredible Chaucer resides in the Donohue Rare Book Room under the care of 
Librarian John Hawk — a BCC director, naturally. (The Club’s copy was the gift 
of Norman Strouse, and we happen to know that Dr. Roatcap’s favorite of the 
Burne-Jones illustrations is that for The Treatise on the Astrolabe. Club members 
and others may see why, by appointment.) 

On November 19, we were pleased to hear Dr. John Warnock, a founder of an 
obvious brick-making establishment, Adobe, speaking on eight-measured wazz- 
its. Warnock’s descent into that form of insanity known as “Bibliomania” began 
innocently enough at the 1987 London Book Fair. His son, leading his own flesh 
and blood astray, pulled Dad to the booth of Maggs Bros., Ltd., where Peter 
Maggs showed Warnock a sixteenth-century Euclid. The typography and beauty 
of the volume amazed him. Luckily, Adobe Systems had just gone public, so there 
were a few coins in petty cash. 

With the epiphany that all copies of great works are not locked up in institu- 
tions, Warnock began collecting scientific firsts. In 1994, he gave his first public 
presentation to 250 computer types on the glories of old books — and to let them 
see, brought his first editions. They loved it; it was the best presentation he ever 
made; and the books come along. This meeting of the Roxburghe Club was no ex- 
ception. We could fondle and caress — without white gloves —the pioneering Euclid, 
plus Galileo, Copernicus, a leaf from the Gutenburg Bible, and other treasures. 

From this love of learning, infused with bibliomania, Warnock in 1997 launched 
Octavo to put the basic Western books into libraries for all to see. These books 
would “be alive,’ and continue to inspire. Each would be photographed digitally, 
at 6,000 to 8,000 dpi, so that even the paper fibers would pop out. All those not 
in English have translations, plus a long preface explaining the book’s value. In 
January 2003, Octavo released about thirty titles costing $30 per compact disk. To 
give an example, the three-volume Gutenberg Bible in the Library of Congress 
requires five CDs. Hurrah for Warnock! Similarly, the British Library has digi- 
tized eight of its precious manuscripts in a computer display system known as 
“Turning the Pages.” 
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Turning from old books to some things even older, the Salton Sea Database Pro- 
gram at the University of Redlands this summer unveiled a “holistic” history of the 
1905 reincarnation of ancient Lake Cahuilla —the Salton Sea Atlas (Redlands, ESRI 
Press, 2002; $79.95; www.esri.com/esripress). Crammed full with new detailed 
maps, graphs, and photographs, atlas-like, it also displays everything from climate, 
geology, and sunsets, to pollution, plankton, and pileworms. 

Another unusual map came from satellite photos that marked stands of 
ancient trees. The Tree Ring Laboratory at the University of Arkansas at Fayette- 
ville [www.uark.edu/dendro] uses core samples to determine climate. We are all 
aware here of California's old timers, but Massachusetts has 600-year-old black 
gums and 400-year-old red oaks. In betwixt, the Hudson River Valley has half-mil- 
lennium pitch pines. In the Sunny South, 2,000-year-old bald cypress trees bless 
North Carolina, and 900-year-old junipers stand in the Ozark Mountains of 
Arkansas. 

On a more serendipitous note, we read that a Pennsylvania antiques dealer was 
tossing out boxes for a client — til one broke and revealed thousands of documents 
and photos poet and biographer Carl Sandburg had sent to his editor Catherine 
McCarthy. Chicago was not the only thing with “big shoulders” when the dealer 
hefted the boxes again, more respectfully now, and he and the owner, an heir, who 
had previously preferred inscribed books over manuscripts, sent them to auction 
in August. 

Moving from biographer to subject, Springfield, Illinois, celebrated a ceremo- 
nial opening of the Abraham Lincoln Library and Museum on November 18. This 
day was most appropriate for the “Looking for Lincoln Weekend,” as in 1863, the 
Civil War President polished the final draft of an address he would give the next 
day at the new national cemetery at Gettysburg. Those few words still resonate, 
most recently after 9/11/01. Sometimes, a president has to wait for a library, but this 
one, with its impressive collections and facilities, is well worth the 140 year delay. 

While Santa Rosa gained, on August 12, the new Charles M. Schulz Museum and 
Research Center, where, if you Snoop-y around the Brown ground, you'll find its 
specialties to be goobers and kite-eating trees, another landmark disappeared. In 
July, John Martin closed Black Sparrow Press. 

Appropriately, Martin began the press in 1968 using the proceeds from the sale 
of his D.H. Lawrence collection to the University of California at Santa Barbara. 
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From it, Martin, now seventy-one, noted that Lawrence kept changing publishers. 
“Publishers try to develop best-sellers, not authors,” he said. “I realized I didn't 
want to publish books — I wanted to publish authors.” And authors he did publish 
— in seven hundred books. 

The Martins discovered poet and novelist Charles Bukowski (1920-1994), then 
a Los Angeles postal worker, known for gritty poetry beginning in 1960, and 
novels such as Post Office (1971); Factotum (1975); and Women (1978). Bukowski is 
the subject of several biographies, but Howard Sounes summed him up best in a 
subtitle: Locked in the Arms of a Crazy Life (1998). Now, “Buk Lives.” 

Ecco Press [$27.50] just published at the close of 2002 another book of new 
poetry, Sifting Through the Madness for the Word, the Line, the Way. Bukowski's 
titles, along with Black Sparrow editions of John Fante (1909-1983), such as Wait 
Until Spring, Bandini (originally 1938) through Dreams from Bunker Hill (1982), 
and works by poet, music composer, and writer Paul Bowles (1910-1999), includ- 
ing Let It Come Down (originally 1952) and The Spider’s House (originally 1955), 
went to HarperCollins. Books by Wyndham Lewis (1882-1957), including Journey 
into Barbary and Time and Western Man arrived at Ginkgo Press in Corte Madera. 
Everything else landed with David Godine of Boston. 

Black Sparrow authors, of course, wrote their own books. A headline in the 
Chronicle on August 1 caught our eye: “Best-selling novelists hiring writers to flesh 
out their stories; Brand-name authors let others finish books.” Among those cited 
in this piece, which Washington Post readers first got to enjoy, were Tom Clancy, 
Clive Cussler, and Robert Ludlum. Article author Linton Weeks gave the three ele- 
ments of syndicated success: “A fruitful imagination, a total lack of personal style 
or voice, and a reputation as a rainmaker.” We will let the facts, particularly point 
two, speak without comment. 

We do, though, appreciate the wisdom of Peter Gay, author of The Bourgeois 
Experience: Victoria to Freud (5 vols., 1984-1998). This Yale professor just came out 
with Savage Reprisals (New York: W.W. Norton & Co., $24.95), an analysis of one 
middle-class classic each by Englishman Charles Dickens (Bleak House, 1853), 
Frenchman Gustave Flaubert (Madam Bovary, 1857), and German Thomas Mann 
(Buddenbrooks, 1901). Gay argues that these seminal works exude each author’s 
anger at the world and society rather than present a realistic portrayal of life at 
the time. 
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However, to our point, Chronicle art critic Kenneth Baker, obviously a veteran 
in the losing war against academic monographs, interviewed Gay, asking, “Is learn- 
ing to read historical writing a discipline in itself?” History professor Gay replied, 
“I do think that a lot of historians are writers only in the sense that they write things 
down.” This being said, we will excuse all readers who wish to skip this column in 
favor of livelier areas of the QN-L. Gay then added something we have found true 
in our writing. Not only do you use fewer words, but “if you find a historian who 
writes clearly, it’s a pretty good sign that he has worked something through.” 

Being a collector, accumulator, and obsessive-compulsive packrat, we collect 
obsessions in other collectors — arguing that THEIR craziness makes us appear 
normal. We record that our wife remains unconvinced. We noticed that Academy 
Award-winning actor Nicolas Cage is selling his famed two-million-dollar comic 
book collection. Kansas City auctioneer Jay Parrino rejoiced in August, “Right 
now, the whole collection is being professionally graded and _ slabbed 
(vacuum-sealed in hard plastic) so we can have accurate appraisals and descrip- 
tions of each book.’Ah, so much for turning the pages. We understand the intel- 
lectual reasons to preserve condition, but emotionally, as with coins, a plastic 
thingie just does not feel right. 

Some eighty-five years ago, a partnership between etcher Roi Partridge and 
photographer Imogene Cunningham produced a passionate environmental pho- 
tographer in Randol Partridge. He declared, “Photography is not art; it is a sepa- 
rate, non-verbal language.” Partridge explained he is an observer: “By freezing a 
moment that the eyeballs can’t freeze, the camera can bring an insight forward.” 
He therefore acted as “a quizzical eye.” 

Now, a partnership between the California Historical Society and Heyday Books 
has brought forth a book of Partridge’s photographs, The Quizzical Eye, [$40 hard- 
back; $21.95 paper] and a series of programs and exhibits from January 18 to June 
22, 2003. The Oakland Museum displays his “Personal Photography,” while the 
Historical Society presents “California Photography.” Additionally, Partridge made 
five prints of favorite photos issued in a special edition of only forty. Contact the 
society for details. 

Easy Come, June 11; Easy Go, October 18. The head of California Poet Laureate 
Quincy Troupe is now bare of a wreath of spicy leaves and he has been thrust from 
the Garden of Academe. Seems a claim to have graduated from Grambling College 
appeared on his resume and ’twern’t so. We can see where this destroys his credi- 
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bility, but not his creative gifts as either a poet or a teacher. Cut him some slack. 
No one proposes to de-Day the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., because his Ph.D. 
dissertation was not original. On the East Coast, the Garden State of New Jersey 
also wants to de-laurel a laureate. Amiri Baraka, who as LeRoi Jones taught at San 
Francisco State University in the 1960s, in a racist screed asked such questions as 
“Who invented AIDS?” and “Who told 4,000 Israeli workers at the Twin Towers to 
stay home that day [of September 11, 2002]?” No need to twist us in our grief. 

We are gratified to know that mischievous Type-Lice pick on others, too. The 
Yosemite Association [P.O. Box 230, El Portal, CA 95318] offers a forty-page letter- 
press pamphlet by One Heart Press with twenty of Jane Gyer's heart-pleasing line 
drawings describing Caroline Van der Burgh's visit to that magnificent valley 
“shortly after the turn of the nineteenth century.’ The beauty of this small edition 
of 250 augers for a quick sellout. Members $60; non-members, $75. 

We cannot leave the West without drawing attention to “An Introduction to 
Apacheria.” In the May 2002 issue of Firsts, publisher Robin H. Smiley gives a 
seven-page overview of the Army's Indian campaigns against the Apache, followed 
by a descriptive list of thirty-two non-fiction and fiction works. In it, he pays 
tribute to the late great historian Dan L. Thrapp. Naturally, Smiley estimated prices 
for first editions. Appearing at the same time, the spring issue of The Journal of San 
Diego History contained just one article: “Filming San Diego: Hollywood's Back- 
lot, 1898-2002,” and it does list 752 films! Someone should collect copies of all. 

As we have never been known to praise BCC books, we will slip for just an 
instant.... In a fine catalogue on Pacific Voyages, Emmett Harrington lauds Gary 
Kurutz's Gold Rush Bibliography as “a sterling example of what a bibliography can 
and should be.” BCC member Harrington writes great catalogues, and the Gold 
Rush Book Fair in Grass Valley named him “the Honored Guest Bookseller” for its 
coming assemblage on May 17, 2003. 

Obviously, recognizing value in BCC books did it. Last year’s winner, the Arthur 
H. Clark Company of Spokane, Washington, honored its centennial of business 
and its selection with 1,250 copies of a 24-page pamphlet. David A. White, author 
of the eight volumes of News of the Plains and the Rockies, 1803-1865, produced 
“Western Trail Bibliographies: A Guide to Sources.” It is also available in an earli- 
er format in the Summer 2001 Overland Journal, the quarterly of the Oregon- 
California Trails Association [OCTA]. To close this part in a grumbly mood, we 
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never could understand why Wagner-Camp closed their overland trail bibliogra- 
phy with 1875, and therefore omitted narratives of Overland stage coaching with 
Ben Holladay and Wells, Fargo & Co. Butterfield stage narratives are well repre- 
sented. The Railroad’s 1869 is a much better termination. 

Oh, where were we? With a title page illustration even, White declares, “Out 
of many, only one bibliography is now essential for the California gold rush — the 
stellar 1997 study by Gary FE. Kurutz.” He singles out the “superb notes”and 
“meaty trail experiences.” For all who did not buy it, don't you wish you had? Buy 
BCC First! 

DR. ROBERT J. CHANDLER 


BL HE BLO 


In May of 2002, the Special Collections Library of the University of Delaware 
acquired the Paul Bowles collection of Nancy Hoyt, former Book Club of Califor- 
nia Director and enthusiastic bibliophile. Ms. Hoyt’s collection also included cor- 
respondence and ephemera, and was notable for the excellent condition of the 
American and British editions of the work of Paul and Jane Bowles. The Univer- 
sity of Delaware is a major repository for the work of Paul Bowles (1910-1999) and 
mounted an exhibit of its holdings in autumn, 2000; a number of items from Ms. 
Hoyt’s collection were included in the 2002 exhibition “Recent Acquisitions.” To 
quote from the Library Associates’ Newsletter (September 2002), her comprehen- 
sive collection “serves as a remarkable example of the partnership between 
research libraries and dedicated collectors who wish to see their collections pre- 
served for future generations of students and scholars.” 


BL HE HO 


A fond farewell — not in any real sense, we hope — but John W. Borden has stepped 
down as Treasurer after many years of service to the Club, and Jack Maclean has 
decided to let someone else have the fun of putting up the exhibits. We are grate- 
ful to these two selfless people. As President Taylor remarked last October, the 
Club is blessed with many talented volunteers. 
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BL HO BH 


The Byra J. and William P. Wreden Prize for Collecting Books and Related Mate- 
rials at Stanford University is now $1,000.00. This prize is for students at Stanford; 
contact Roberto G. Trujillo of the Stanford University Libraries for additional 
information: trujillo@stanford.edu 


HL FL FH 


Apologies to New Haven book seller William Reese, whose name was changed to 
“David” in Richard H. Dillon’s “Bookish Aloha” (Winter 2002, page 22). The edi- 
tor is guilty, not Mr. Dillon. 


Gifts & Acquisitions 


The Bohemian Club has kindly presented us with a copy of the eighth volume of 
their annals, The Visual Arts in Bohemia: 125 Years of Artistic Creativity in the 
Bohemian Club, edited by James Earl Jewell. This handsome book was designed 
by The Yolla Bolly Press and the type composed by Wilsted & Taylor. Many other 
Book Club names, past and present, appear in the book’s pages, which also 
offer a delightful survey of California art and history from a very special vantage 
point. The endpapers, from the painting Weeds (1944) by Paul Carey, are especial- 
ly striking. 
BO BO FH 


The next two gifts may strike QN-L readers as odd, but they deserve mention here 
because they, too, show something of California’s special heritage. Louise Lacey’s 
Find a California Home for $150,000 or less provides historical insight into fifteen 
California towns where a sense of their past lives on. For example, Eureka and the 
Milwaukee; the story of Rafer Johnson, son of the first black family in Kingsburg, 
Olympic gold medallist and brother of Jimmy Johnson, San Francisco Forty-Nin- 
er; the saga of bringing water to Redlands from Big Bear Lake; and other equally 
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enthralling historical and social tidbits. Anyone wishing a thoroughly thought-out 
and practical guide for getting away from it all should consult www. findacalifor- 
niahome.com 

The other is a colorful and well-produced paperback, Craft of Northern Califor- 
nia (Alcove Books, 2001; www.alcovebooks.net). “The California mystique has 
always included an element of adventure and a sense of unlimited possibilities,” it 
begins. The stunning color photographs of works by 140 craftspeople in several 
mediums bear this out; many of the artificers comment on their sense of the past 
and of place in inspiring their work. A companion volume, Art of Northern Cali- 
fornia, is scheduled to appear in February. 


BE BLE BG 


We have received a copy of Rockwell Kent’s Bookplate for John Whiting Friel from 
Thomas G. Boss Fine Books (234 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116; 
617-421-1700; www. bossbooks.com), the publishers of Ben Mazer’s study of Kent’s 
1953 design. The edition consists of 250 regular copies at $125 and fifty special copies 
at $250 (shipping extra). There are tipped-in examples of the bookplate in its 
different sizes, as well as one of the Friels' bookplate for gifts to the Society of Jesus. 
The design and typography are by Jerry Kelly, and the book is printed from 
Fournier types on Zerkall paper — a luxurious little publication, for which many 
thanks. 
FO BO HE 


Space prevented proper thanks to Msgr. Francis J. Weber for his latest gift, The 
Story of Secondary Schools in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, published by the Saint 
Francis Historical Society, 2001. The book is another window onto the larger world 
of California. The last section, on Villa Cabrini High School, Burbank, is particu- 
larly fascinating, though the building no longer functions as a school. 

Msgr. Weber also gifted us with a copy of Books-Books-Books: A Selection of Book 
Reviews (1962-2000). With so many other tasks to attend to, Msgr. Weber’s 193 (!) 
reviews recall the adage that to get something done, one should ask a busy person. 
A sampling: W. Michael Mathes, Vizcaino and Spanish Expansion in the Pacific 
Ocean; Lawrence Clark Powell, Islands of Books; Frank M. Stanger, Who Discovered 
the Golden Gate?; Norman Neuerberg (ed.), An Artist Records the California Mis- 
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sions: Henry Chapman Ford, a (sold-out) Book Club of California publication from 
1989. Msgr. Weber is generally a kindly critic, but his talents can singe, too, as in his 
review of Stephen Birmingham’s California Rich. 


In Memoriam: John Dreyfus 


We were saddened to learn of the death, in London on December 29, 2002, of John 
Dreyfus. Mr. Dreyfus’s life and notable career in typography were celebrated in 
detail by Nicolas Barker in The Independent. Its highlights were his long associa- 
tion with the Cambridge University Press and the Monotype Corporation. Mr. 
Dreyfus edited the Club’s 1974 Four Lectures by T.J. Cobden-Sanderson; wrote 
William Caxton and His Qincentenary (1976); designed Colin Franklin’s Themes 
in Aquatint (1978); and wrote and designed A Typographical Masterpiece: An 
Account...of Eric Gill’s collaboration with Robert Gibbings in producing the Golden 
Cockerel Press Edition of ‘The Four Gospels’ in 1931 (1990). The late Helen and San- 
ford Berger, Book Club President in the early 1980s, enjoyed trips with him to seek 
out William Morris material. He leaves many friends in the book world; he never 
failed to be an entertaining speaker and a charming companion. 

JEREMY C. COLE 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


$< EEE ____ 


New Regular Members Address Sponsor 

John Aird Santa Cruz James G. Nance 

Carol Fitzgerald Ft. Lauderdale, Ft Richard H.Dillon 

Eric A. Nelson Burbank Jerome Selmer 

Silas M. Peterson Santa Fe, NM Membership Committee 
David Prindiville Rocklin Randall FE. Schwabacher 


The following member has changed from regular to sustaining status: 


Lillie S. Parker Fresno 





paturday >< 
May 17, 2003 DEALERS IN RARE, OLD 
10:00 am to 5:00 pm & OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
ei & EMPHEMERA 
mie mnie ae a Set B 
evada County i 
rie EMMETT HARRINGTON 
Grass Vallley, California FINE eh 
oo 0 
Admission: $5:00 SAN FRANCISCO 





QUESTIONS? 


Phone: (830) 470-0189 Gold Rush Book Fair 
E-mail: hardybooks@california.net 228 Commercial Street #49 
Fax: (030) 478-0255 Nevada City, CA 95959 


WWW.GOLDRUSHBOOKFAIR.COM 


PRODUCED BY HARDY BOOKS, NEVADA CITY 


